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The  museum  that  helps  a teacher  to 
make  her  lessons  easier  for  herself 
and  more  interesting  and  more  in- 
structive to  pupils,  and  that  does  this 
constantly,  day  in  and  day  out,  and  on 
every  subject  in  the  curriculum — that  is 
the  only  museum  worth  speaking  of  in 
the  same  breath  with  schools. 

Let  me  qualify  that  a little  by  saying 
that  non-lending,  study  museums  of 
medicine,  of  Spanish  history,  of  natural 
science,  of  safety  appliances,  of  tex- 
tiles ; and  mere  gazing  museums  of  oil 
paintings,  or  Egyptian  antiquities  or 
rare  and  costly  curios,  that  all  these 
and  many  other  kinds  of  museums  may 
be  worth  an  annual  visit  by  teacher 
and  class,  and  may,  through  that  one 
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visit,  give  very  definite  help  to  class- 
room work.  But  if  a museum  is  used 
by  pupils  to  the  extent  only  of  a visit 
or  two  each  year,  it  is  not  a museum 
that  can  be  properly  alluded  to  as  an 
aid  to  schools. 

The  museum  that  really  affects 
schooling,  then,  being  one  that  teach- 
ers use  daily,  ought  to  be  in  the  school 
house  itself?  By  no  means. 

The  objects  which  teachers  can 
profitably  use  in  classes  of  all  grades 
must  be  many  in  number  and  of  al- 
most infinite  variety ; they  are  not 
easily  found ; they  often  need  to  be 
cased,  mounted  or  strengthened  for 
handling,  and  always  need  to  be 
labeled  and  often  to  be  described  in  ac- 
companying leaflets.  To  collect  and 
prepare  these  many  things  is  work 
which  calls  for  space,  tools,  appliances, 
and  skilled  workers.  It  would  be  a 
great  waste  of  money  to  gather  all  this 
museum  apparatus  into  every  building 
in  a system ; and  doing  that  would 
mean  a wasteful  duplication  of  money, 
material  and  labor,  and  the  collections 
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in  any  one  school  building  would  be  of 
little  value  to  the  others. 

These  statements,  also,  may  be  quali- 
fied. The  one  large  central  school 
building  of  a small  town  can  quite 
wisely  gather  material  for  its  own  use ; 
unless  there  is  in  the  same  town  a mu- 
seum or  some  other  educational  or- 
ganization that  will  undertake  the 
work.  The  teacher  in  a remote  coun- 
try school  house  may  advantageously 
collect  a few  things,  which  will,  in  ef- 
fect, form  a small  museum  and  be  use- 
ful to  her  and  her  successors.  A rich 
friend  of  education  may  put  into  a 
school  house  a collection  of  objects 
which,  being  wisely  labelled,  arranged 
and  cased,  may  help  the  teachers  in 
that  particular  building ; though  it 
should  be  called  a school’s  museum  and 
not  a museum  for  schools.  It  could  not 
be  a live,  growing,  daily-used  museum, 
for  it  would  have  no  staff  of  workers 
to  handle  it  and  keep  it  alive.  It  would, 
in  most  cases,  be  what  Mr.  Goode 
called  a dead  museum,  being  as  fin- 
ished and  unchanging  as  an  Egyptian 
mummy. 


In  telling  what  a museum  for  schools 
is  not,  I have  quite  clearly  stated  what 
it  is.  It  is  a central,  lending  collection 
of  objects  useful  in  teaching.  St.  Louis 
has  precisely  this  thing,  and  all  reports 
tell  us  that  it  is  very  helpful.  Few  cities 
are  wise  enough  to  know  that  they 
should  have  a like  institution.  And  few 
superintendents  would  recommend  that 
its  city  spend,  as  St.  Louis  does,  $12,- 
000  to  $15,000  per  year  on  the  upkeep 
of  a school  museum. 

This  lending  museum  for  schools  is 
very  much  like  a lending  library.  Be- 
fore we  had  many  large  central  libra- 
ries, and  before  they  were  as  liberally 
administered,  especially  for  children 
and  teachers,  as  they  are  now,  it  was 
quite  a common  thing,  and  a very  good 
thing  in  its  day,  to  find  libraries  in 
school  houses.  These  school-house  li- 
braries had  two  serious  disadvantages. 
They  were  not  well  administered,  that 
is,  no  one  person  made  it  her  business 
to  know  them,  to  learn  what  subjects 
each  teacher  taught  and  when,  and 
what  books  most  helped  and  enter- 


tained  both  teachers  and  pupils  and, 
knowing  these  things,  proceeded  to 
bring  books,  teachers  and  pupils  to- 
gether at  just  the  right  point  of  need. 
The  other  and  quite  overwhelming  dis- 
advantage was  that  the  collection  of 
books,  not  being  constantly  and  wisely 
added  to,  soon  went  out  of  date  and  be- 
came almost  worthless. 

As  it  was  with  school  libraries,  set 
up  independently  in  each  building  and 
not  cared  for  and  kept  up  through  the 
ministrations  of  a central  bureau  and 
store-house  like  a main  public  library, 
so  would  it  be  with  museums  in  school 
buildings.  The  objects  in  them  would 
gather  dust,  decay,  and  become  broken, 
lose  their  labels,  lack  interest  for  pupils 
and  teachers  alike  and  come  to  the 
proper  end  of  non-managed,  non-grow- 
ing, unchanging,  dead  museums. 

Shall  we  say,  then,  that  the  museum 
a school  system  most  needs  is  merely 
a central  storage  warehouse,  contain- 
ing as  many  as  can  be  secured  of  the 
countless  things  which  teachers  use  to 
advantage  in  adding  object  teaching  to 


their  methods,  with  facilities  for  ship- 
ping the  things  to  and  from  schools  as 
requested?  Far  from  it. 

The  stprehouse  is  needed ; but  before 
the  storehouse  of  objects  useful  in  vis- 
ual instruction  can  be  called  a museum 
for  schools,  two  things  must  be  added 
to  it ; one,  a staff  of  skilled  workers ; 
the  other,  collections  of  not-lent  ob- 
jects, attractively  and  instructively  in- 
stalled, and  occasionally  changed  ; to- 
gether with  frequent  special,  temporary 
exhibits  which  are  either  borrowed 
or  brought  together  by  the  museum 
itself. 

Here  it  will  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
say  that  I am  writing  of  museums  as  if 
there  were  in  existence  a well-thought- 
out  and  clearly  expressed  museum  doc- 
trine, and  as  if  I had  fully  mastered 
that  doctrine.  Neither  of  these  assump- 
tions is  correct.  The  art  and  science  of 
museums  are  at  about  the  same  stage 
of  development  to-day  as  were  the  art 
and  science  of  libraries  40  years  ago ; 
and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I am  in 
the  habit  of  censuring  my  library  col- 
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leagues  when  they  seem  to  assume  that 
certain  qualities  and  functions  of  li- 
braries are  even  now  known  and  thor- 
oughly understood,  it  should  be  easy 
for  me  to  clear  myself  of  the  charge 
that  I pretend  to  know  much  about 
museums ! 

The  fact  is  that,  just  as  libraries  have 
grown  inevitably  out  of  peculiar  qual- 
ities of  modern  society,  being  far  more 
truly  products  of  our  manner  of  self- 
education  than  factors  in  that  educa- 
tion ; so  have  our  museums  come — the 
old  type  from  our  habit  of  imitating 
older  peoples  in  the  collecting  of  cur- 
ios, and  the  new  type,  and  especially 
our  educationally-oriented  museums, 
from  an  increase  of  visual  instruction 
in  our  schools. 

Now,  no  one  has  yet  pointed  out 
clearly  any  large  and  definite  service 
rendered  to  society  by  either  the  older 
type  of  gazing  museum  or  the  more  re- 
cent type  of  school-object-teaching 
museum.  From  this  we  may  not  con- 
clude that  either  the  old  or  the  new 
kind  of  museum  is  not  a good  and  use- 
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ful  thing  and  worthy  of  being  fostered. 
But  from  it  we  must  conclude  that  of 
the  proper  manner  of  setting  up  muse- 
ums of  any  kind — and  by  setting  up  I 
mean  doing  all  that  concerns  them, 
from  site  and  character  of  building  to 
the  details  of  the  smallest  label — we 
know  very  little,  and  can  learn  only  by 
study,  experiment  and  observation,  and 
even  then  must  draw  merely  tentative 
conclusions,  and  act  as  if  we  were  sure 
of  our  way  only  for  purposes  of  im- 
mediate administration.  It  is  as  im- 
portant to-day  that  we  have  museums 
which,  though  not  sure  of  their  way, 
nevertheless  do  things,  as  it  was  35  or 
40  years  ago  that  we  have  libraries  of 
that  same  character.  The  museum 
that  does  things  because  it  is  quite  sure 
that  they  are  the  only  right  things  to 
do,  is  quite  harmful  to  museum  devel- 
opment. In  a new  and  largely  unex- 
plored field,  only  the  inquirer  who  is 
not  only  bold  but  is  also  fully  conscious 
that  the  field  is  unexplored,  can  give 
us  useful  data  for  mapping  that  which 
is  as  yet  unknown. 
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So  much  by  way  of  apology  for,  and 
explanation  of,  a certain  assurance  of 
expression. 

Returning  now,  to  the  skilled  work- 
ers and  the  permanent  and  changing 
exhibits  which  must  be  added  to  a 
collection  of  lending  objects  for  visual 
instruction  before  that  collection  can 
properly  be  called  a school  museum : 

The  idea  of  the  teaching  museum,  or 
of  a museum  as  a definite  aid  to  current 
educational  work  has  developed 
slowly.  This  is  because  the  museum 
theory  became  fixed  in  practice  long 
before  public-supported  educational 
work  had  become  more  than  a dream 
of  the  student  of  society  and  of  the 
alms-giving  rich.  Museum  collections, 
and  collections  that  later  formed  the 
bases  of  museums,  were  at  first  made 
almost  solely  by  rulers  and  nobles.  To 
them  the  objects  collected,  plus  per- 
sonal pride  and  selfish  enjoyment,  were 
all  in  all.  The  objects,  having  been  ac- 
quired and  placed  in  proper  receptacles, 
called  for  nothing  more  of  service. 
They  were  not  to  be  used,  handled,  ex- 
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amined  and  studied  by  artists,  artisans 
or  lovers  of  art  or  of  its  history.  This 
tradition  of  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  an- 
cient, the ' rare  and  the  costly  as  the 
constituents  of  a museum  has  contin- 
ued, down  to  the  present  day,  to  domi- 
nate largely  the  activities  of  nearly  all 
museums  of  the  fine  arts,  and  to  color 
the  activities  of  rnuseum.s  of  other 
kinds. 

Now  comes  the  theory,  slowly  rising 
into  reasoned  belief  and  being  devel- 
oped, also  slowly,  in  actual  practice, 
that  publicly-owned  or  publicly-sup- 
ported collections  of  valuable  objects 
should  be  made  demonstrably  useful. 
When  a museum  accepts  this  theory  it . 
finds  that  it  must  at  once  equip  its  col- 
lection with  brains.  Among  these 
brains  there  should  be,  obviously,  those 
of  experts  in  art  and  its  history  and  in 
science ; also,  and  still  more  obviously, 
those  of  the  administrator,  of  the  stu- 
dent, and  of  the  expert  in  current  edu- 
cational work,  and  of  deft  workers. 

The  conclusion  seems  inevitable.  Put 
concretely  it  is  that  a collection  of 
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lending-objects,  to  be  used  by  teachers 
and  pupils,  needs  for  its  useful  and 
economic  handling  an  accompanying 
corps  of  diligent  and  intelligent  workers. 

Our  own  modest  experience  in  this 
type  of  school  museum  in  Newark  has 
led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  a collec- 
tion of  objects  costing,  say,  a thousand 
dollars,  plus  the  activities  of  a group  of 
museum  workers  costing  ten  thousand 
per  year,  would  be  of  far  more  value  to 
a community,  chiefly  through  its  use  by 
schools,  than  would  a collection  which 
cost  a hundred  thousand  and  is  merely 
presided  over  in  the  ancient  manner  by 
a few  curators. 

As  to  the  argument  for  permanent 
exhibits,  accompanied  by  others  con- 
stantly changing,  it  is  summed  up  in 
the  statement  that  ,a  museum  for 
schools,  a collection  of  lending  objects 
of  use  in  visual  instruction,  should  be 
attached  to  and  form  a component  part 
of  a public  museum  of  art,  science,  his- 
tory and  industry.  For  this  there  are 
many  reasons  which  can  here  be  only 
suggested. 
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The  large  public  museum,  holding 
collections  of  rare  and  precious  things 
in  the  fields  of  art,  science,  industry 
and  history,  too  fragile  or  too  precious 
or  too  large  to  lend,  beautifully  in- 
stalled and  visited  by  the  public  in  its 
idle  moments,  by  citizens  as  an  agree- 
able stimulant  to  local  pride  and  by  oc- 
casional students,  is  probably  a good 
thing  for  a community  to  construct  for 
itself  and  will  surely  continue  to  be 
constructed  by  one  community  after 
another  for  many  years  to  come.  As 
such  a museum  is,  or  is  to  be,  in  almost 
every  city,  and  as  its  fundamental  pur- 
pose is  already  avowedly  and  soon  will 
be  actually  that  of  promoting  educa- 
tion, it  is  clear  that  it  should  take  up 
into  itself  the  material  and  work  of  a 
school  museum,  properly  so  called. 
From  it  will  come  much  material,  not 
fit  for  the  purposes  of  a gazing  mu- 
seum, but  admirably  suited  to  form 
part  of  the  group  of  lending  things.  In 
it  will  be  found  experts  who  can  give 
the  school-lending  staff  assistance  in 
identifying,  arranging  and  presenting, 
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through  label  and  leaflet,  the  objects 
they  are  handling.  And,  perhaps  most 
important  of  all,  it  can  oflfer,  in  its  per- 
manent and  changing  and  borrowed 
exhibits,  a sufficient  reason  for  receiv- 
ing from  school  pupils,  singly,  and  in 
classes  in  school  hours,  one  or  more 
visits  each  year. 

These  visits  may  often  arouse  inter- 
ests, incentives  and  suggestions  that 
will  add  much  to  the  value  of  borrowed 
objects  seen  only  in  school  rooms. 

To  summarize  : The  good  school  mu- 
seum is  a collection  of  lending  objects 
useful  in  school  work,  prepared  by  a 
corps  of  workers  who  are  in  close 
touch  with  the  schools,  and  forming 
part  of  a general  public  museum  of  art, 
science,  industry  and  history. 


